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tary aid from Luxemburg, the Estates assented and then proceeded to 
distribute the burden. But their assessments were by no means meekly 
accepted. Individualism persisted in the property units that composed 
the duchy just as it did in the states that made up the Seventeen Provinces. 
The census is interesting, not only as showing the population and its 
distribution at the epochs indicated, but also as evidence of the tenacious 
memory of the precise conditions under which each unit had entered into 
the state and what exemptions it was entitled to. Every precedent for 
shirking responsibility was cited. In 1473 the sum voted by the optimistic 
Estates was 12,000 crowns, but the tax-gatherers found their task of col- 
lecting infinitely difficult in the face of the exemptions claimed by those 
who were rated as giving voluntarily to aid their sovereign in his enter- 
prises beyond their frontiers. 

This volume has been long on the way. In 1914 the editor, Abbe 
Grob, a Luxemburger, was interrupted in his effort to gather scattered 
data. His death in 1915 threw his material into the hands of Jules Van- 
nerus, who found many errors, not unnatural in documents of a bilingual 
land. It has taken him a long time to disentangle the confusion. The 
volume will be useful to any student of feudal land tenure and its obliga- 
tions. 

Nova Alamanniae: Urkunden, Brief e, und andere Quellen besonders 
zur Deutsche Geschichte des 14. Jahrhunderts. Von Edmund 
Stengel. I. Halfte. (Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 
1921. Pp. ii, 416. M. 54.) 

Some medievalist ought to write a book on the office of the notary in 
the Middle Ages, for what is written is scattered and insufficient. This 
much, I think, may truthfully be said without doing injustice to the 
labors of Harry Bresslau and Arthur Giry, to whose noble works every 
student of medieval history is a debtor. The proof of this observation 
lies in this collection, which contains some very valuable documents upon 
the nature and practice of the medieval notary's profession (nos. 369, 
397, 483, 496). Everywhere in Europe the important trusts committed 
to notaries required them to be men of character, intelligence, education, 
and practical ability. The gem of these documents is no. 483, which 
gives the text of the oath a medieval notary was required to take. The 
dignity and honor of the profession contrasts sharply with the degraded 
condition of the modern notary's office. The instruction reads (but the 
whole document ought to be read for its minute instructions) : 

Tu jurabis ad sancta Dei ewangelia de cetero fidelis esse sacrosancte 
Romane ecclesie ac sacro imperio Romano suisque imperatoribus, scrip- 
turas vero per te in formam publicam redigendas in carta papirea vel unde 
abrasa fuerit scriptura non conscribas tabellionatusque officium sine 
fraude exercebis nil addens vel minuens maliciose vel fraudulenter, quod 
contrarium alteri prodesse poterit vel obesse. 



Stengel: Nova Alamanniae 779 

Almost all the documents in this volume pertain to a collection formed 
by an eminent German notary in the first half of the fourteenth century 
named Rudolf Losse, who was an attache of the cathedral church of 
Trier, and later a deacon of Mainz. Years ago two German scholars 
happened upon a small collection of documents which had once belonged 
to Losse, and were found in the archives at Darmstadt. But Herr Stengel 
has discovered the original nest of Losse's manuscripts in the Landes- 
bibliothek at Cassel, and this substantial volume (the first of two) is the 
fruit of his good fortune. As the volume has no index it may be con- 
venient to specify particular documents of special value. 

The importance of the collection may be appreciated when it is said 
that here are found many new documents (though some are copies) per- 
taining to the history of the Emperor Ludwig IV. of Bavaria, his conflict 
with the Avignonese popes (nos. 71, 78, 90, 91, 92, 95, 96, 103, 104, 188, 
274, 295, 377, 379, 380, 387, 585), the attitude and policy of both the Ger- 
man clergy and the German feudality toward emperor and pope (nos. 
491, 494, 521, 545-547), the imperial relations with England and France 
during the first throes of the Hundred Years' War (nos. 175, 408, 413, 
477. 497. 548, 563, 581), besides more detached documents not forming 
parts of a series, which touch upon the history of the Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans (no. 218), the early history of the Visconti of Milan (nos. 
134-136), the effort of Clement V. to arouse Europe to a new crusade, 
much to the anxiety of Venice, which angered the pope by counter- 
intrigue (no. 70). Three documents cast light on the development of town 
life in Germany, especially upon Oppenheim (nos. 252, 266, 520), and 
upon the condition of the Jews, notably in Strasbourg (nos. 299, 309, 335, 
403, 520). Great interest attaches to nos. 90, 91, 92, 95, 123, 553, which 
deal with the Kaiseridee and the political theory of the fourteenth century 
with reference to the relations of papacy and empire. The influence of 
Marsiglio of Padua and William of Ockham is apparent in these sources. 
In nos. 455, 458, 486, we have new light on Cardinal Talleyrand, the 
French statesman of the reign of Philip of Valois (the name is spelled 
Talayrand), and it comes as a shock of surprise to find a cardinal Neapo- 
leon (Orsini) in the papal entourage (nos. 457, 559-560) ; I leave to en- 
thusiastic Bonapartists the joy of discovering his attachment to the 
Napoleonic genealogical tree. 

In addition to the light thrown upon the nature of the notary's office 
in the Middle Ages, these documents are of great interest to the student 
of palaeography and diplomatic. The astonishingly slovenly Latin will 
soon strike the reader. The earliest example written in German is no. 
273, about 1329; others in German are nos. 274, 295, 377, 379, 380, 387. 
These possibly may also interest the philologist as examples of medieval 
German dialect in the middle Rhinelands in the fourteenth century. No. 
295, written at Trier, is curious for French locutions and spellings. No. 
413 is in French. The first document written on paper is of the year 
1336. In no. 231 is a tantalizing reference to one " Robertus Anglicus", 
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a resident of Avignon and evidently an accomplished penman, who sells 
to Rudolf Losse a valuable manuscript " scriptum in pergamenis vitulinis 
et edulinis " for the sum of 8 pounds and 8 shillings — " good money of 
Tours". Later on (no. 369) we find Losse buying an example of the 
Decretals of Gregory IX. from a clerk in Mainz for thirty-one florins. 

James Westfall Thompson. 

The Witch-Cult in Western Europe: a Study in Anthropology. By 

Margaret Alice Murray. (Oxford: University Press. 1921. 

Pp. 303. 16s.) 

In her use of the word " witch " Miss Murray does not discriminate 
those who in many lands and many ages have used enchantments from 
the victims of that panic of terror and pious hate which in Christendom 
alone, and mainly from the fifteenth century to the seventeenth, put 
women and men to death by thousands on the charge of selling themselves 
to Satan; but the witch-confessions on which she bases her theory of a 
" witch-cult " belong to the latter. In the English-speaking lands to 
which her study is chiefly devoted they do not antedate the later six- 
teenth century and to most students of the witch-panic have seemed but 
a belated echo of those of the Continent. It is now some three hundred 
years since the Jesuit Spee published the book which did most to con- 
vince the world that these confessions of those accused of witchcraft 
were but fabrications wrung from them by the torture. Earlier doubters 
had lacked evidence or had been silenced by authority. Spee's book went 
out without his name, but he had clearly been a confessor to the accused. 
He knew that these believed themselves innocent and he had learned in 
all its details the merciless procedure that extorted what their prosecutors 
wished. " If all of us," he wrote, " have not confessed ourselves witches, 
it is only because we have not been tortured." The eloquent plea found 
hearing in high quarters. One after another of those connected with the 
courts verified for himself the assertions of Spee and added a volume to 
the literature of protest. Documentary evidence began to come in from 
the accused themselves. The rational eighteenth century invited to yet 
more thoroughgoing revelations ; and now for more than a hundred years 
Protestant scholars and Catholic, once rivals in credulity, have been dis- 
puting instead as to the credit for priority in unmasking the cruel delu- 
sion. 

But, while historians have thus been reaching agreement, it has been 
less easy to wipe from the general mind the impressions left by the old 
official teaching or made on those who stumble in the libraries on what 
was once accepted as judicial evidence. Every new revelation in science, 
every fresh point of view in philosophy, has furnished to somebody an- 
other explanation of what are called " the phenomena of witchcraft ". 
Especially prone to such speculation have been those concerned for the 
repute of the men or the orthodoxies responsible .for that old witch-hunt- 



